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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
[For the Christian Register. ] 
TO MY MOTHER. 
From very childhood I have been a warm, 
A deep enthusiast. Every thing that met 
My view, or bright or beautiful, could win 
The deepest interest. In nature’s self 
1 found a loveliness most fairy-like ; 
And beauty new and undiscovered in 
Her hidden depths ; but most of all I loved 
‘To look upon the bright—the perfect sky ; 
When stars with their mysterious light were fix’d 
In the clear firmament, and hanging there 
[llumined with their rays, the far off earth. 
In the still hours of night, it was my wont 
To gaze upon such scenes and single out 
‘The evening star, for aye my favorite, 
*T was Eva’s star—and send my spirit up 
To its pure sphere, in the soft melody 
Awakened by low breathing of the flute. 
But yet there was an earthliness about 
These meditations—I was still a boy, 
And it was fancy, rather than the soul 
Was touched, by musing on the moonlit sky. 
One night I sat in my accustomed spot 
Watching the progress of that sinking star, 
Now quite invisible, and now again 
Rising upon the sight, as if to leave 
Another glimmering of transient light 
Upon the waters, or perchance to catch 
Of the clear waves, a parting, farewell look— 
My Mother stood beside me—and she spake, 
In glowing language, of the beautiful 
Bright sphere which lived and mov’d far, far above. 
She spake too of the thousand worlds beyond, 
Whose grandeur—although hidden from our view 
While destined here to tarry—far excels 
This brilliant sky of ours; and when is flung 
The body off, to crumble into dust, 
The spirit in its purity shall rise, 
And view with new delight, these distant worlds— 
’T was then she led my mind to thought of Him 
Whose skill devised this wonderous scheme— 
whose hand 

Guides in their devious path the planet’s course, 
Preserving harmony throughout the whole. 
She told me of His love to man; that from 
His throne above, He deigns to guide our steps. 
By Him, that we are gifted with the power 
Of intellect, to comprehend and feel 
The matchless beauty of the evening sky. 
Aye, that from His great love to man, He sent 
His only Son, to teach, to save, to bless. 
She spake ot Jesus’ love—on such a theme 
Is woman’s lip most truly eloquent— 
That He once left the scenes of peace and joy, 
In meekness yielded to the wrongs of earth— 
T’o want, and scorn, and pain—and died at length, 
In agony upon the fearful cross— 
‘To teach man that the soul may soar above 
The bonds of earth in Immortality. 


My Mother! many pleasant dreams have come 
Over my soul and been forgotten since 
That evening hour, whose memory will still 
Be cherished in my heart. I owe thee much— 
From infancy to manhood, thou hast been 
The one to whom I looked with purest love ; 
Yet all seems slight in the comparison, 
When I reflect, by thee that I was taught 
To turn my thoughts from earthly things to God. 
My Mother! all the shadows that have passed 
Athwart the path of manhood, have not chilled 
The admiration which in very youth 
I felt for the rich beauties of the sky. 
And yet there is a change ; for when I look 
Upon the scenes I then so much admired, 
All earthly passions perish, and I think 
No more of Eva—but of thee and Heaven. 

O. W. W. 





RELIGIOUS SELECTIONS. 





THE GREAT RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY. 
In the Christian Reformer of February 
1830, we have the first of a series of Letters 
by Rev. Richard Wright, on “ The Great 


Religious Controversy.” The following ex- 


cellent remarks are quoted from this letter. 


By the great religious controversy is meant, 
the controversy between Unitarian and reput- 
ed Orthodox Christians, of different denomin- 
ations; which is extending, with increasing 
interest, in this country, [Eng.] has com- 
menced, in no narrow circle, in the United 
States of North America, and must, at no 
very distant period, engage the attention of 
the whole Christian world. ‘The words Uni- 
tarian and reputed Orthodox, are here used 
with great latitude. In the former class, are 
included all who regard reason as the inter- 
preter of scripture, and assert that every part 
of scripture must be construed consistently 
with reason,—who consider faith to be a ra- 
tional conviction of truth, and a practical cre- 
dence arising from that conviction ; and who 
believe religion intended, not only to prepare 
men for happiness in another life, but to 
make them better and happier in the present 
life, as well as to fit them for the future; and 
that they can be happy only in proportion to 
their intellectual and moral attainments. In 
the latter class, the reputed Orthodox, are in- 
cluded all who either decry reason, or lay it 
aside, in whole or in part, in the interpreta- 
tion of scripture, and in religious matters ;— 
who substitute in the place of rational con- 
viction and practical credence, impulse and 
feeling, or an assent to inexplicable myste- 
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ries, to what can neither be rationally ex- 
plained, nor understood ;—and who either 
reduce religion to a yoke of bondage, or refer 
the happiness to which it leads, chiefly, if 
not entirely, to another life, and place happi- 
ness on some other basis than intellectual 
and moral atteinment. ‘Though all, in whom 
the above features of religious character ap- 
pear, are included in the reputed Orthodox 
class, it also comprehends many in whom 


| these features are veiled, or but slightly mark- 


ed, and who seem anxious to disown them ; 
but who maintain doctrines which involve a 
dereliction of reason, a faith without rational 
conviction, and a religion, in whole or in 
part, distinct from intellectual and moral ex- 
cellence: hence, in the outset, the above 
may be a sufficient general specification. 
‘This controversy may well be called great, 
not only as it now seems the leading one 
among Protestants, and on account of its oc- 
cupying so much attention, its anticipated 
general extension, and its absorbing nature ; 
but as it, confessedly, relates to subjects of 
the greatest magnitude, the highest impor- 
tance, the deepest interest to mankind,— 
subjects which affect the whole fabric of 
Christianity, the intellectual and moral im- 
provement of the world, and the present and 
everlasting happiness of the human race.— 
Disputes about rites and ceremonies, and va- 
rious minor points, which long agitated the. 
minds of Christians, broke the bonds of broth- 
erhood among them, and rent the church in- 
to numerous sects and parties, were of little 
importance, excepting when they involved 
the great question of the rights of conscience, 
in comparison of this controversy, which goes 
to the very foundations of religion, both .na- 
tural and revealed, and directly or indirectly, 
must have a bearing and influence on every 
part of religion, both theoretical and practical. 
The question is not now, respecting the man- 
ner in which.-three intelligent persons exist in 
one God. ‘The controversy now relates to the 
unity of God, whether he be one or three ;-- 
to his fatherly character and moral govern- 
ment ; to the object of divine worship, wheth- 
er prayers and adorations should be address- 
ed to one object, or to three objects ;—to the 
person, mediation and work of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ ;—to the divine Spirit, whether it 
be a person distinct from God, whose spirit 
it is, or his divine gifts and communications ; 
—to divine influence, whether in religion, as 
it is in nature and providence it be mediate, 
through the operation of means and second 
causes, or immediate, and, conecquently, cu- 
pernatural and miraculous ;—the nature of 
man, and God’s designs respecting him ;—in 
a word, to the true nature of religion, the 
grounds of happiness, and the final destina- 
tion of the millions of mankind. It seems 
to me proper, in these introductory remarks, 
thus far to glance at some of the leading sub- 
jects to which this great controversy relates. 
That the free discussion of subjects so mo- 
mentous should greatly agitate the feelings 
of many persons, and call into action strong 
passions, is quite natural, especially in the 
present state of the rcligious world. ‘That 
the calling in question the truth of doc- 
trines, however unfounded and_ absurd, 
which have passel current for ages, as 
most sacred doctrines of Christianity, which 
hold a leading place in the popular creeds, 
and which are still insisted on by mul- 
titudes as essential doctrines of the gos- 
pel, and the belief of them asserted to be 
necessary to salvation, should alarm the fears 
and prejudices of the thousands who have 
never learned to examine and judge for them- 
selves, but take for granted that what is es- 
tablished, and generally received and profess- 
ed, must be the true doctrine, is by no means 
surprising—it is only what must be expected. 
To Unitarians, controversy is unavoidable; 
it is forced upon them on every side, by the 
circumstances in which they are placed, and 
by the treatment which they and the doct- 
rines they maintain continually receive from 
other religious denominations. Would they 
not act an unchristian and unmanly part, and 
shew themselves traitors to Jesus Christ and 
to the glorious cause in which he sacrificed 
himself, if they were to indulge inglorious 
ease, preferring ignoble peace to the war of 
truth, and, through luke-warmness and indif- 
ference, were to leave the field to their zeal- 
ous and indefatigable opponents, to propagate 
therein, without opposition, the heart-wither- 
ing doctrines of reputed orthodoxy, to the 
subversion of the pure doctrines of the gos- 
pel, and to substitute impulse and the assent 
of a heated imagination in the place of ra- 
tional conviction and practical credence, and 
enthusiastic flights and extravagances in the 
place of vital Christianity? Are Unitarians 
to be charged with denying Christ, with re- 
nouncing the most essential and vital doc- 
trines of the gospel, with being instruments 
of the devil and leading souls to ruin ;—are 
they to be treated by the different sects as a 
common enemy, against whom it behoveth 
them to unite their forces ;—are they to hear 
the holy doctrine, which they believe and ex- 
perience to be the power of God unto salva- 
tion, grossly misrepresented and vilely slan- 
dered :—are they to see every unfair and un- 
righteous attempt made to destroy their use- 
fulness, by placing them and their doctrine 
in an abhorrent light in the view of the pub- 
lic ;—are all these things to take place, and 
Unitarians not rouse themselves to the com- 
bat, arrayed in the whole armor of God, to 


vindicate his injured and perverted truth, and | 





to disabuse so many of the hoodwinked peo- 
ple as can be brought to attend to their de- 
fence of themselves and the holy doctrine 
which they advocate? For Unitarians, in 
such circumstances, to shrink from contro- 
versy, would be criminal and base; it would 
render their sincerity questionable, and make 
them appear contemptible, while it betrayed 
the righteous cause which they espouse into 
the hands of its determined opposers. 
Certainly, controversy is not desirable, nor 
ever to be engaged in merely for its own sake ; 
but I hesitate not to say, it is desirable, and 
to be engaged in with ardent zeal and de- 
termined perseverance, when the cause of 
truth and righteousness, the glory of God and 
the good of men require it. It may justly be 
demanded of those who object to controversy 
what truth has been brought to light and pro- 
moted in the world, what error exposed and 
removed, what important reformation ever ef- 
fected without controversy? Was Christian- 
ity itself introduced and firmly placed on the 
earth, without a long controversy with both 
Jews and Heathens? Was the Protestant 
Leformation effected without a bitter contro- 
versy, which was attended with dreadfully 
painful circumstances? Did the Dissenters, 
struggling for a further reformation, attain 
their object, so far as to enjoy their present 
liberties and privileges, without many long 
controversies? These are questions which 
admit of butone answer. Would it not, then 
be absurd to expect that a still greater refor- 
mation, which shall remove all the remaining 
corruptions of religion, and lead Christians 
back to pure and primitive Christianity, in 
doctrine, spirit and practice, can be effected 
without much controversy? All personali- 
ties, all uncharitableness, all imputation of 
bad motives, all questioning of the integrity 
of opponents, the pricking thorns and poison- 
ed arrows of controversy, should be avoided 
and held unlawful ;—when this is done, much 
of the evil of controversy will be avoided, 
and the good of it more fully secured. If we 
would root out error, diffuse the knowledge 
of pure truth, and promote reformation, con- 
troversy cannot be avoided. The war of 
truth against error, superstition, fanaticism, 
vice, and mental and moral slavery, is going 
on, on an enlarged scale, with an increase of 
light, energy and Christian magnanimity, and 
with a host of auxiliaries; let us be vigilant, 
steadfast and faithful, as good soldiers of Je- 
sus Christ, and we need not fear the issue. 


PDECERANNDO ON SELP EPUCATION 

This work, which we sometime since no- 
ticed as in a course of translation, has been 
recently reviewed in the Christian Examiner. 
The work is named, in high, and as we think 
just terms of commendation. We quote the 
following remarks. 

Our readers will perceive that the author 
is of a different stamp from that which we 
have been accustomed, almost involuntarily, 
to associate with the speculative philosophers 
of the French School, and to those who re- 
member the influence which the writings 
of Voltare, Diderot, and the contributors 
to the Encyclopedie in general, have exerted 
on the public mind, not only oa the continent 
of Europe, but in England and our own coun- 
try, it must be no less gratifying than it is 
to us, to welcome a writer, inferior to none 
of them in depth and variety of literary at- 
tainments, and superior to most in calmness 
and sobriety of philosophic judgment; who 
appears as the dignified and enlightened ad- 
vocate of religion and virtue, and the ex- 
pounder of principles which recognize the 
true destiny of human nature. Asthe friends 
of just and enlarged views of moral philoso- 
phy, and their practical application to the 
formation of character, we rejoice that this 
work is added to the literary treasures of our 
own language. It is an encouraging omen, 
when a writer of the singular candor and im- 
partiality of Degerando, with an evident dis- 
position to do equal justice to all who have 
preceded him, however opposed to his own 
opinions, and possessing a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the brilliant theories they have es- 
poused, lends no ear to their seducing para- 
doxes, but, having demonstrated the suffi- 
ciency of their foundation, in point of argu- 
ment, and their inadequacy to meet the wants 
of the intellectual or moral nature of man, in 
point of sentiment, returns to the acknowl- 
edgement and defence of the grand, primary 
truths, in which is involved all that is most 
dear to the human soul, and which, though 
frequently called in question, remained sted- 
fast as heaven’s pillared firmament! In our 
opinion, and we hope our wishes have not 
deceived us, the age of superficial, sensual 
philosophy is passing away. Its foundations 
were first effectually laid bare by the strong 
thinkers in Germany, a source, from which 
has emanated more of the intellectual light 
on the deepest subjects of philosophic inqui- 
ry, than most writers in our language have 
yet been ready to acknowledge. The best 
minds in France are awakening to more se- 
rious and elevated views of human nature, af- 
ter the melancholy aberrations of the last 
century, the country of Descartes, Male- 
branche, and Fenelon, is resuming her sta- 
tion in support of a spiritual and religious 
philosophy. We confess we look with the 
deepest interest, mingled with a cheerful 
hope, on the progress of the eclectic school 
in France, of which Cousin, Royer Collard, 
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representatives. We are not prepared to de- 
fend all the speculations of the philosophers 
we have alluded to; but we do rejoice in 
their tendency, which is, to place the great 
truths of the existence of the Deity, the free 
agency of man, his immortality, and his vo- 
cation to moral progress as the chief purpose 
of his being, on a deep and solid foundation. 

We are glad, moreover, as Christians, to 
welcome among us a work, like this, from 
the new school of French philosophy. We 
are weary of the threadbare sophisms, sanc- 
tioned by the former philosophers of that 
country, and repeated by superficial declaim- 
ers since, which tend at once to cast con- 
tempt on the nature of man and the truths 
of the Gospel. It is well to have their falla- 
cy exposed by a writer, like Degerando, who, 
singularly free from prejudices himself, is 
well qualified to soften the prejudices of oth- 
ers. He reasons, always, like a lover of 
truth, never like a partisan. We have been 
surprised, accustomed as we are to witness 
the rudeness of theological controversy, at 
the perfect justice and good will with which 
he treats opinions the very reverse of his 
own, and the scrupulous delicacy, with which 
he distinguishes between the tendency of sys- 
tems, and the characters of those who hold 
them. A similar temper we believe to be 
necessary in every religious or philosophical 
discussion. What his peculiar theological 
sentiments are, we are not informed. We 
have no knowledge whether he is a Catholic 
or Protestant, a Trinitarian or a Unitarian. 
We care not to ask. But we do know his 
religious sentiments. ‘They are inscribed on 


every page of his own writings. They 
breathe in every thought of his mind. They 
pervade his style like a living light. They 


are incorporated with all his views of life, 
duty, and human destiny. ‘They are of such 
a character, as to neutralize any theological 
errors, which may be held in connexion with 
them, and therefore we aver that we care not 
to ask his creed. And it is needless to add 
that these sentiments are decidedly Christian. 
They are identical with the spirit of the gos- 
pel. ‘They do homage to its sublime revela- 
tion. They authorize us to unite his testi- 
mony with that of the learned and indepen- 
dent Cousin, who expressed his belief to the 
thronged auditories of Paris, ‘‘ that all truths 
are contained in Christianity.” 

In conclusion, the writer expresses his 
thanks to the translator for presenting us the 


work in an English dress; and commends 
the faithfulness and talent with which the 


work has been performed. ‘The editor of the 
Daily Advertiser, in noticing this article, 
says,—‘‘ It is understood that this translator, 
who has modestly withheld her name from 
the public, is a lady, Miss E. P. Peabody, 
well known to many parents in this city for 
her skill and talent in the educatiun of girls.” 





SLAVE TRADE AND SLAVERY. 

In the Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter of 
June, we have an account of the proceedings 
of the General Meeting of the Anti-Slavery 
Society held in London, May 15, 1830. It 
was attended by a large number of gentle- 
men of high rank and influence, and bya 
great concourse of people. It was estimated 
that 2000 persons were present, and that 
probably 1000 or 1500 went away without 
being able to obtain admission. 

At the suggestion of the venerable Mr. 
Clarkson, Mr. Wilberforce was appointed to 
the chair, and addressed the meeting in an 
appropriate and eloquent manner, briefly re- 
ferring to the leading measures of the socie- 
ty, and decidedly expressing the opinion that 
Parliament should take the business of abol- 
ishing West India Slavery, out of the hands 
of the Colonial Assemblies. 

** Let us no longer transfer to them,” says 
he, ‘fa task which is properly our own. Let 
us engage in that task, not asa matter of 
feeling merely, but upon principle, and a 
deep consciousness of the duty we owed to 
God and to man, while we used allthe pow- 
ers we possessed to accomplish an oWftct re- 
commended to us alike by every right feeling 
of the heart, and forced upon us by every act 
of our reason and understanding.—But it had 
been said that the negroes were a happy pco- 
ple, and that there was no ground either for 
commiserating their condition or desiring 
their emancipation ; we were even told that 
they were happier than our own English peas- 
antry. It was truly disgusting to listen to 
such assertions ;—to hear men alive to the 
value of that liberty which they themselves 
possessed, and which they deemed their own 
noblest possession, yet conceiving that they 
are guilty of no crime in refusing to impart 
it to others! And when he found persons in 
high stations, possessing wealth and rank and 
every outward distinction, maintaining such 
propositions, he could not but feel that, how- 
ever high their station, they wanted that true 
nobility of soul which even the poor negro 
had often shewn himself to be possessed of ; 
—for he had often given the slow, and grad- 
ual, and laborious earnings of a long life to 
obtain, for himself or those dear to him, even 
the qualified liberty that was enjoyed by the 
free colored people of that country—in short 
to give all he possessed to purchase for him- 
self, his shild or his wife, the freedom some 





affected so lightly to prize; thus manifesting 
a far greater elevation of mind, and a truer 
estimate of the value of liberty than the great- 
est West India planter who, prizing the lib- 
erty which he himself possessed, yet denied 
it to the wretched beings of whom he claim- 
ed to be the master.” 

Mr. Buxton stated that in 1823 the Govern- 
ment ‘‘ gave a solemn pledge that sach meas~ 
ures should be pursued as should énsure to 
the negro population a participation in the 
civil rights and privileges which were enjoy 
ed by other classes of British subjects.” 
This determination was approved by the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords, 
and their wishes communicated to the Colo- 
nial legislatures. ‘The general tenor of the 
replies from the Colonial legislatures was that 
they could do nothing more than they had al- 
ready done for their slaves; and events had 
shown that no pregress was making toward 
any other reform. 


‘* Let us look,” says Mr. Buxton, ‘‘ for ex- 
ample to what Mr. Canning said should be 
done in the Colonies.—In the first place it 
was directed that the shocking and unseem- 
ly practice of chastising females with the whip 
should be entirely abolished, and this Mr. 
Canning designated as a first step from bar- 
barism to civilization. But had that first step 
been taken by the Colonial assemblies? 
Look at that of Jamaica and what was its an- 
swer? No man was there found so wild and 
enthusiastic as even to dream of making such 
a proposition in the Colonial Assembly ; but 
at last one member, less timid or more hu- 
mane than his associates, did venture to pro- 
pose, not the abolition of the punishment of 
females by flogging, but that when inflicted 
it should be inflicted decently. And upon 
this strange proposition that females should 
henceforward be flogged with the cart-whip 
not indecently but decently, the votes being 
taken, it was in effect resolved by two to one 
(28 to 12) that they should continue to be 
flogged indecently.—Another of the material 
propositions which Mr. Canning recommend- 
ed was to abolish the use of the whip when 
applied to the slaves generally as a stimulus 
to labor in the field, a practice which Mr. 
Canning called a wanton and degrading act 
of cruelty that placed the Negro on a level 
with the beasts of the field. This too was 
refused by the Jamaica and other Colonial 
Asscinblies.” 

A resolution was submitted by Mr. Wilson, 
the purport ef which was, that addresses be 
made to both Houses of Parliament, request- 
ing them ‘ to proceed forthwith to devise the 
best and wisest Means of insuring the early 
and universal extinction of slavery in al] the 
possessions of the British crown.’ 

Mr. Brougham addressed the meeting in 
reference to this resolution. After a suitable 
introduction, he said ;— 

‘‘It was fit that he should remind them, 
which he should do very briefly, of the posi- 
tion in which the question at present stood. 
Seven years had elapsed since resolutions 
were passed, with the unanimous consent of 
Parliament, and with the unanimous appro- 
bation of the people, who, if they objected to 
them at all, only dissented from them in this, 
that they did not go far enough. By those 
resolutions, much had been promised us. 
During the interval of seven years that had 
elapsed since, nothing, or next to nothing, 
had been performed. ‘The year after, he had 
himself been forced to bring before Parliament 
the murder of a peaceful minister of the 
gospe!, one of the late, but not the worst 
fruits, horrible though it was, of the degrada- 
tion in which that system kept the slave, but 
not more the slave than the slave-owner. It 
was said sometimes, with more regard to an- 
tithesis in the form of the expression, than re- 
gard for truth in the substance of the propo- 
sition, that while that system tended to de- 
grade the slave, it tended to pervert the na- 
ture of him who exercised the tyranny. But 
it was far nearer the truth to say, that it de- 
graded the master even still more than the 
slave, unless it was meant to affirm that cru- 
elty was less degrading than suffering—or 
that the man was more exalted who inflicted 
wrong, than his victim who suffered under 
it. When the result of that degradation had 
led to the murder of a missionary of the gos- 
pel; and when he brought forward that atro- 
cious case before the Commons House of Par- 
liament, a second warning was given to the 
legislators of the West Indies; and they 
were then distinctly warned that, for our dig- 
nity and for our honor and for our country’s 
sake, if they did not improve the space which 
had been granted them, they might expect to 
be crushed in that common ruin which soon- 
er or later, must destroy that great evil; that 
if they did not lay the axe to the root of that 
accursed system of which both hemispheres 
so loudly complained, Parliament would arise 
in its might, and redeem its pledge to the 
people of England, and put down that enor- 
mous mischief, which we had in vain hoped 
that the colonial legislatures would proceed 
to get rid of. Six years more had now elaps- 
ed ; and were we still to delay? Were we 
still to be put off with false promises and hol- 
low professions ?. Were we still to suffer our- 
selves to be deluded with vain hopes ?”’ 





Mr. Pownall, after a short, but energetic 
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-of January 1830 every child born within the 
‘King’s dominions shall be free.” After a 


speech moved an amendment to the -resolu- 
tion, providing that “ from: and after the Ist 


short but animated discussion, in which 
Messrs Drummond, Rutt, Buxton, Brougham, 
Pownall and O’Connel-took part, the amend- 
ment was modified and passed in this form— 
“and: to fix e-day upon which all children 
born in the British dominions shall be free.” 

‘The meeting was afterwards addressed by 
others, and among them by Dr. Lushington, 
in a very eloquent and spirited manner. In 
the concluding remarks of the Reporter we 


find the following statement. 

A. petition founded on the resolutions 
adopted by the meeting has since been pre- 
pared for both Houses of Parliament. — It rep- 
resents Slavery as an evil which requires not 
merely to be palliated or amended, but to be 
eradicated ; notas a practice capable ef being 
made tolerable by regulation, but as a crime 
to be suppressed, an outrage on eur profess- 
ed principles as Christians to be renounced, 
and a foul stain on our national character to 
be wholly and for evereffaced. And it Prays 
that Parliament would no longer postpone to 
take this momentuous subject into its early 
and carnest consideration, and that in order 
effectually ‘to relieve the country from the 
guilt and ignominy of such a system, it would 
proceed forthwith to devise, and adopt, and 
enforce the best and wisest means of ensuring | 
its universal extinction throughout the Bri- 
tish Empire; and that, until this most desir- | 
able consummation shall have been attained, 
immediate measures may be taken, at least 
to arrest the progress of the evil, and to pre- 
vent any farther addition being made to the 
present number of enslaved British subjects, 
by fixing a day after which all children who 
shall be born within the dominions of His 
Majesty, whatever be their class, condition, 
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or complexion, shall thenceforward be abso- | 


lutely and to al! intents and purposes free. 
SE ea sein 


ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 
= = 
{For the Christian Register.] 

DANGER OF RELIGIOUS PROCRASTINATION, 

No habits are more difficult to conquer, none 
increase more by indulgence, none more exhaust 
and paralize all the energy of the soul, than those 
of irresolution, and procrastination. While our 
habits of procrastination are thus increasing, and 
blasting our powers of amendment,—our habits of 
neglect or transgression will have been rapidly 
gaining strength. While we sleep, the trees will 
have struck a deeper root, and their fibres have 
grown firmer, and will require a far more vigorous 
grasp, and more laborious and persevering exer- 
tion to eradicate and destroy. Our aversion to 
the duties we have so long omitted will have in- 
creased, our love for the sins in which we have 
indulged will have grown more powerful and re- 
sistless. You have sometimes marked the pro- 
gress of a neglected disease ; its first approaches 
were unregarded, and might easily have been 
overcome ; but it is silently and steadily working 
its fatal way; tainting the frame, withering the 
strength, and poisoning the springs of life ; til] at 
last when the alarm is given and the danger is 
felt, it is found to be too late ; the provision of na- 
ture and the aid of man are ineffectual; and the 
victim of carelessness and false*security sinksinto 
the grave torn with a bitter regret and a vain re- 
morse. It is thus with the progress of irreligious 
habits. Their danger may not be seen at first, 
nor the fatal extent of their power be felt. But 
our real danger is always greater than we imag- 
ine ; the work of amendment is always more dif- 
ficult than our hopes had promised. We may 
postpone attention to it, till the power of sin is al- 
most irresistible :—and till we find that attention 
is indeed too late. 

We may appeal to the experience of others, and 
ask if it be not the nature of irreligious habits thus 
to increase in strength. How seldom have you 
known the old to break off the habits which have 
been fixed and hardened by age! How seldom 
can you find them faithfully discharging duties 
which they had long neglected, or resolutely 
breaking away from sins which for years had been 
their delight! How seldom do you find then, if 
their past lives have been irreligious, willing even 
to give their deliberate and serious attention to 
the subject of religion ! 




















perience will change towards us; or believe that 
we shall in later life strive in earnestness for the 
amendment of those parts of our character or lives, 
which we have long passed over in indifference or 
neglect? Can we not appeal to our own experi- 
ence? Letus look back onour past lives. They 
have been filled with good wishes and resolutions. 
But where are the fruits of them? Are there no 
duties now neglected which we have often deter- 
mined to neglect no longer? Arethere no sins 
remaining, which we have many times most seri- 
ously resolved at some future day to relinquish ? 
And what are your present resolutions? Are 
they more strong than those were which we now 
see are broken and were vain? At what time 
will we put them in practice? Is there not every 
reason to believe, that our present resolutions will 
be equally ineffectual and fruitless, unless we im- 
mediately and in earnest begin the work of amend- 
ment? 

It is moreover a circumstance deserving the 
deepest consideration that if we continue long to 
delay it, the very disposition and wish to amend 
may fail. Conscience will not long be trifled with : 
if it. admonitions are unregarded ; Jike an abused 
and insulted friend, it will soon turn from us in 
sorrow, and leave us to follow our own ways, un- 
counselled and uncontrolled. We shall ce.se to 
feel our deficiencies ; we shall forget our obliga- 
tion to the duties we have been accustomed to dis- 
regard; we shall reflect less frequently and with 
Jess compunction, and at last reflect no more, on 





And why should we ex- | 
. \ 
pect that in our case the course of nature and ex- 





the sins which habit has made familiar, and we 


shall cease to feel that amendment is necessary.— 
Besides, so-long as we delay, while conscience 
continues to*admonish us, we ‘shall be continually 
framing excuses to ourselves, be endeavoring to 
palliate or justify our neglect or violation of what 
we know to be dur duty, and practice continual 
deception to silence the secret compunctions of 
our hearts. And the artifice will succeed. This 
habit of making excuses to conscience, and forc- 
ing it, however reluctant and unsatisfied, to be 
content, soon debilitates and destroys our moral 
sensibility. We acquire a fatal facility, of self- 
delusion—the authority of conscience is fast worn 
away, its voice will cease to command, and will 
be heard, when heard at all, only in thé language 
of feeble and unheeded complainings. While the 
power of conscience is thus impaired or lost, the 
influence of the motives of religion is equally di- 
minished. They acquire or retain their influence 
over our hearts, only in proportion as we permit 
them to operate on our conduct. N.C.S8. 





[For the Chistian Register.] 
LOOKING AT THINGS UNSEEN. 

In order to be prepared for a future world, we 
nced to have our characters, our tastes, and hab- 
its, formed on its objects, and suited to the state we 
then shall enter. And.in order to this, we need those 
distinct conceptions of a spiritual existence, which 
can only be acquired, and maintained, by an ha- 
bitual reference to it,and meditation on its scenes. 
Heaven 1s to be regarded as a state of happiness, 
resulting from the character which we have form- 
ed, as well as an appointed reward. And if it be 
so, it would be no happiness to us, to enter the 
abodes of the spirits of the just, if we have not on 
earth first acquired the dispositions, and formed 
the habits, which would qualify us to participate 
in their services and joys. We do not sufiicient- 
ly realize how int mite and immediate is the con- 
nexion, between the things which are scen, and 
those which are unseen, between the present and 
the spiritual world. Death causes no pause in our 
existence ; it only breaks down the tabernacle of 
clay, that the imprisoned spirit may go free; and 
as the vail of flesh falls, eternity with all its scenes 
will open full upon our view. How little thon 
separaies us from the invisible world! A few 
particles of dust, and a moment of time! Shall 
that world then be ever forgotten, or be only cas- 
ually and carelessly remembered? When it may 
be ail around us, concealed only by the bodies we 
inhabit, ought it not to be an object of habitual 
and the deepest interest. N.C. S. 





(For the Christian Register.) 
CHARITY. 


Charity is conditional. It changes with situa- 
tion. It ccmports itself with one’s relations to 
society. It knows no universal rules. What 
becomes this man in the way of Charity, is un- 
suitable in another. Whatis enjoined by in- 
terpreted scripture on one, is forbidden to anoth- 
er. It is not then, what our neighbor thinks char- 
itable, it is not what he does charitably, that is to 
guide us. In one sense, we must make our Char- 
ity begin at home. That is, we must calculate 
our duties to those around us; and when these 
are settled, then begins public Charity. But if 
these are negiected, if we are unfaithful to our 
solemn relations, whether of father or son, of moth- 
er or daughter, if these first doings are left un- 
done—then we are not charitable. And most of 
what men praise, most of what is “clapped” by 
Fame, has nothing to do with Charity. 

Many have starved themselves, and over-looked 
the needs of friends, and spit at the calls of the 
beggar, and have died—that they might write 
their names on immense Hospitals. Such was 
Guy. But such was not the true Charity of anoth- 
er one. A pvre and good man went out from the 
midst of a refined society, and a socicty that he 
knew well, to traverse lands where a foreign face is 
seldom welcomed, and where a foreign step is 
seldom heard. And this step led to the prison, 
the lazaretto and the pest-house. And he that 
bent his way thither had despised the call of no 
beggar, the want of no friend. These satisfied, 
and his birth-place first benefitted, and his own 
country first healed, he wandered to and fro on 
the earth doing good. And his whole life was 
spent about Charity. And men said, we will build 
him a splendid monument; but he said, nay. Give 
it to the poor. And when he died, on the hearts 
of nen was written, “ Gratitude to Howard.” —A. 





[lor the Christian Register.} 


Mr. Reep,—I have been waiting to see a prop- 
er mention made of Mr. Bennett, and his remark- 
able efforts; but none appearing, I was fearful 
the slander would circulate unrefuted, and so send 
the following. 

The reading public would, I doubt not, be oblig- 
ed beyond expression to the Rev. Mr. Bennett and 
others of the Exclusive party, if they would show 
where the,“ corrupting influence” of Cambridge 
lies. 

After staying three years at that institution, I 


am convinced, that religious discussions are not 
half so frequen‘, are not half so violent, among the 


students, a3 among any other equally numerous 
class in society. And hardly a day of Vacation 
can pass, hardly an excursion (particularly in 
stage coaches) can be made, without hearing 
more religious disputes, and more heated ones 
too, than occur in a whole year at College. 

And is it consistent, I would humbly ask of the 
Rev. gentleman, is it rational, first, to call us in- 
fidels, and then intolerant bigots? First,-accuse 
our neglect of religion, and next clothe us in the 
garb of the churchman militant? Either grant 
our claims to some sort of religion or other, or 
else allow that we are alike indifferent to all and 
go jeer at none. 

But it is still more curious, that we should be 
nicknamed Universalists by Mr. B., when the only 
important controversy I have heard within the walls 
was occasioned by an attack on the principles and 
the preaching of Mr. Ballou. 

But one thing more needs explanation ; how is 
it that a system, called so stable by its disciples, 
should fear “contamination” and shrink, like the 
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‘sensitive leaf, fromthe touch? Supposing for a 
momeht that Calvinism was decried at Cambridge, 
how is it that a creed, in the boast of its believers, 
founded on a rock, should shake to its base with 
the pattering of a gentle shower? 

Was it thus the Apostles felt to the Roman 
world? Did they dread the “contamination” of 
the arguments of a Pontifex Maximus, supported 
by all the terrors of an immense ‘yovernment? er 
was it not rather the Pagan priest that religiously 
guarded his holy books from the profane gaze? 

Yours, X. 
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REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 

History does not furnish an instance, of a 
Revolution in ail respects so extraordinary as 
that which has lately occurred in I’rance, and 
which has astonished and gladdened so many 
hearts. Wherever the true lovers of freedom 
are, there are they, who, while they mourn 
and weep with those whose friends have been 
cut off in the dreadful contest, rejoice with 
the mass of a great and generous nation in 
their attainment of rational liberty. In En- 
gland, as well as in our own happy country, 
the expressions of rejoicing and wonder are 
spontaneous and universal. The suddenness 
and completeness of ‘the change, the single- 
ness of purpose and moderation of the com- 


| baiants, their ready obedience to law, and 


their quiet return from the bloody struggles 
of civil contest and anarchy to the duties of 
peaceable and orderly citizens, have given a 
character to the late events, and spread a 
glory around them, far surpassing all that the 
most sanguine could have anticipated or even 
hoped ; aud which amply proves that the les- 
sons of the first revolution have not been lost 
upon that extraordinary people. 

But it is not mercly in their more perfect 
enjoyment of the blessings of civil Jiberty, 
that the true philanthropist rejoices. He re- 
gards the politica] change as the foundation 
and commencemeut of a moral revolution of 
equal, and, if possible to disconnect them, of 
even greater importance. In the single fact, 
that in France, Popery ceased at once, under 
the new order of things, to be acknowledzed 
as the national religion, we find volumes of 
encouragement in our anticipations of a 
brighter and happier period in the moral and 
religious history, not only of that nation but 
of Europe. It shows that in France, the 
mass of the people are freed from the shack- 
les of that narrow bigotry and blind supersti- 
tion which has so long sustained the author- 
ity of an ambitious and tyrannical] priesthood. 
This state of mind in regard to popery, may 
indeed in many cases be owing to an indif- 
ference or skepticism which have been ger - 
erated by the contradictory dogmas and pue- 


rile ceremonies of the church, and the scan- 
dalous lives of many of the priests ; but there 
is reason to hope, that it may be principally 
attributed to a generous love of freedom, in 
the most extensive import of the word—a 
freedom of the intellect and of the heart. 
With an inquisitive and reading people, whose 
minds are thus eager for truth and prepared 
to receive it from all sources, the friends of 
free inquiry and of unadulterated Christianity 
have much to hope. But the influence of 
their example, and of their efforts for relig- 
ious freedom, even in this incipient stage of 
their moral progress, cannot be confined to a 
single country. Whatever of the true spirit 
of Christian liberty may now exist, in Italy, 
Spain, Holland, and indeed in every country 
of Europe, will receive a new impulse,—to 
say nothing of other countries of the world 
which the literature and institutions of France 
may be supposed hereafter to influence. 

That the religious literature of France will 
hereafter sustain a more pure and elevated 
character, our readers must agree with us 
that we have the best reason to hope, when 
we consider that the minds, of such distin- 
guished writers as Degerando, and others 
mentioned in an article on our first page, are 
actively at work there for truth and the best 
interests of human kind. In these cheering 
prospects we rejoice and will rejoice, confi- 
dent that im such sentiments and feelings we 
have the warm sympathy of every benevolent 
mind. 





THE “‘ CHRIST REJECTED.” 

We have spent only an hour in studying this 
wonderful work, but in this short time we were 
able to fix some impressions in our mind, which 
we think will be as permanent as our recollection 
of their source.—We do not pretend to criticise, 
neither to specify beauties which every visitor 
must perceive, nor to point out faults, which it 
may have been presumptuous to think we discov- 
ered. We only desire to prevent, so far as we 
may, the removal of this picture from our city till 
it has been seen by every one, who would behold 
aremarkable production of art, or enliven the 
feelings that are excited in the christian heart by 
the narrative of the scene it is designed to pour- 
tray. 

The moment selected by the artist appears to 
be that in which “Pilate brought Jesus forth into 
a place that is called the Pavement, and saith unto 
the Jews, Behold your King! But they cried out, 
away with him, away with him, crucify him. Pi- 
late saith unto them, shall I crucify your King? 





The chief priests answered, We have no King 
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_ the mother of Jesus sepported by John, whose ra- 








but Cx edar.” The most prominent figure, occu- 
pyin g the’ centre of the picture, is Caiaphas in his 
pont ifi-cal dress and with outstretched hands. Pi- 
late stands at his right in his robes, and with the 
lau rel of office’; the evangelist says, “he sat down 
ou the judgment seat.” On the right of the gov- 
er }}0r appears Jésus, with the crown of thorns on 
his head, and a Roman officer behind him holding 
the purple robe, as if about to throw it upon him. 
T’2¢ expression of the Saviour’s face is meant to 
indhesate resignatioh and pity ; but upon contem- 
plating it, we were confirmed in an opinion 
which other pictorial representations of our Lord 
have raised in us, that no painter can satisfy the 
indefinite conceptions which are involved in our 
idea of “the sinless One.” Indefinite they must 
be, and the attempt to embedy them will disap- 
point the beholder. In front of Jesus is seen a 
centurion, one of the finest figures, we indeed con- 
sider it the most perfect, in the picture. It is the 
same—is it not—whose servant Jesus healed ; his 
little daughter is inquiring of him the meaning of 
the scene, while his countenance shows that the 
miracle wrought at his entreaty is not forgotten. 
At the extreme left, guards and executioners are 
seated, one of whom explains to two boys, whose 
curiosity is exhibited in their looks and attitude, 
the use of the verious parfs and appendages of the 
cross. 

In contrast with this group is drawn another, 
composed of the women, “ who came up with him 
unto Jerusalem.” Mary Magdalene is prostrate 
on the cross, her eyes and hand raised towards 
Pilate as if to arrest the sentence which would 
“deliver Jesus to be crucified.” Near to her is 


diant face makes him an immediate object of at- 
tention, and behind them are other women. On 
the right of the high priest, in the centre of the 
picture, are mingled members of the Sanhedrim 
and friends of Jesus, among whom Joseph of Ari- 
mathea and Peter are immediately recognised ; 
the countenance of the former is marked by deep 
thought, and is admirably contrasted with the mal- 
ice and fury which are expressed in the faces and 
gestures of the other Jews. Peter stands with 
his back to Christ, and weeps; he remembers the 
look of Jesus which drove him conscience-stricken 
from the palace of the high priest, and he dreads 
a second reproof from his Master. At the upper 
right is an assemblage; composed of the jailer and 
his attendants, the thieves and Barabbas. The 
eye of the “notable prisoner” beams with the fire 
of evil passions. The gallery, which is supposed 
to run along the distant side of Gabbatha, is filled 
by spectators, among whom Lierod and the wife 
of Pilate are conspicuous. 

It is impossible to describe such a picture, so 
that one who has not seen it can appreciate its 
merits or understand its effect. The pamphlet 
which is sold at the room of exhibition is altogeth- 
er unworthy of its purpose, and contains a doctrinal 
exposition of the seene as improper in such a de- 
scription as we conceive it to be false in sentiment. 
The picture should be viewed by all who can visit 
it, for the sake of religious impression. Clearness 
of apprehension and intensity of feeling respecting 


a scene which the Christian must deem the most 
important in the annals of eaith, are the effects 


which may be anticipated from the study of this 
admirable work. That it has defects, no one can 
avoid observing ; the figures seem to us, with a 
single exception, better than the countenances ; 
but the variety and accuracy, the boldness and mi- 
nuteness, the strength and propriety which distin- 
guish the conception, and the general character 
of the execution cannot but astonish all who ad- 
mire the proofs of intellectual and moral power. 
We have been told by a friend who saw the pic- 
ture in England several years ago, that the colors 
have very much faded, and the hue of the robe 
will probably seem to all, as it did to us, very faint. 

We understand that Mr. West, the proprietor, 
is desirous that the young should have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing this representation of a spectacle 
which is particularly suited to effect the tender 
mind of childhood; and we hope some arranage- 
ment will be made to enable the children in our 
Sunday Schools to witness what we believe would 
be a more effectual explanation of the scene than 
they would receive from many lessons of their 
teachers. 





THE ARTS. 


The influence of the arts, as handmaids of 
civilization, is generally acknowledged. At 
the same time it is not to be concealed that 
the cultivation of the arts may be made sub- 
servient to the purposes of vice. In reference 
to most of the arts this danger, however, is 
little to be feared in a young country like 
ours. It is prince pally in older countries, 
where a corrupt state of moral feeling already 
exists, that art is abused for the purpose of 
flattering licentious passions. A writer in 
the North American Review says ;— 


“ Experience fully confirms the opinion, that in 
this country there is very little danger for the 
abuse of art. In painting—and the same may be 
said of the sister arts of eloquence and poetry—the 
prevailing style and the only one which meets 
with any public favor is of the severest cast.” 

The writer incidentally adds, that inde- 
pendently of its other beneficial effects, this 
circumstance may be considered ‘as one of 
the most flattering prognostics of the progress 
which the arts will make among us.’ And 
in this connexion he proceeds to speak as 
follows of our dramatic exhibitions. The 
extracts are commended to the attention of 
those who complain of the severity of our late 
remarks on Theatres, and who seem disposed | 
to attribute them to other causes than an hon- 
est and intelligent conviction of their truth 
and justice. 

“The only important exception to the uniform- 


ly pure and correct character of all the products 
of art in this country is to be found in our theatri- 


sf 
merely copies of the worst models tha 

nishied by the corrupt societies of the pada , 
If the managers of these entertainments would 
try the experiment of making them—as they 
might be made—schools of good feelings and 
principles, instead of nurseries of vice, they would 
soon find in the increased patronage bestowed 
upon them, the difference between obeying the 
just demands of the public sentiment, and treating 


them—as they now do—with continual and syste- 
matic outrage.” 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
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North American Review. The October number 
number of this popular and valuable publication 
has appeared with its usual promptness. The 
subjects are as follows ;—American Annual Rec- 
ister—Turkey—Exhibition of Pictures inthe Ath- 
eneum Gallery—South’s Hebrew Poetry—Lawrie 
Todd—Renioval of the Indians—Cheever’s Stud- 


ies of Poetry—Hale’s Geography—The Debate in 
the Senate of the United States, 

As this number of the Review appeared but one 
day previous to the publication of our paper, we 
cannot be supposed to have perused it sufficiently 
to speek of its merits. In glancing at its pages, 
however, we have been struck with the beauty 
and justness of the following prefatory remarks 
on the Exhibition of Paintings, at the Atheneum 
Gallery. 


A spectacle of this kind, continued for a series 
of years, and afforded at a price, which places it 
within the reach of almost every eitizen,—while 
it furnishes a cheap, rational and elegant enter. 
tainment,—serves at the same timé to refine and 
exalt the character of the people. Painting—like 
eloquence, poetry, and the other fine arts—is ong 
of the developements and exhibitions of the high- 
er and better principles of our nature. The cule 
tivation of the art, and the habit o! seeing and ad- 
miring its products, tend in connexion with other 
causes to raise the mind above the sordid interests 
of a merely material life. It has often been said 
—and probably with truth—that the peculiat 
grace and softness of manner, which distinguish 
the Parisians of all classes, have been derived in 
part from the effect of a frequent contemplation of 
the treasures of art contained in the Gallery of 
the Louvre. The po& Goethe mentions as one 
of the means which he employed for maintaining 
his taste and talent in a progressive state, that he 
had crowded his study with the finest specimens 
of sculpture and painting, which he could procure 
Nor is the advantage confined to a melioration 
ofthe mere external forms of social life or a 
heightening of the aptitude for excellence in oth- 
er branches of art. The taste of Beauty in art 
and nature is nearly allied to the love of Good— 
so nearly indeed, that it has often been doubted 
whether Beauty be any thing more than a visible 
manifestation of those amiable moral qualities of 
which the mere idea fills the heart with delight- 
ful emotions, and confers a charm on every person 
or thing with which they appear to be associated. 
However this may be, it is certain from experi- 
ence, that a familiar observation of the beautiful 
forms of nature and the imitations or expressions 
of them in works of art, has the effect of cherish- 
ing the benevolent affections, repressing evil pas- 
sions, ani improving the general tone of moral 
feeling. 





Lilrary of Entertaining Knowledge. Another 
number of this valuable work has just been pub- 
lished by Wells & Lilly. The particular subject 
of this number isthe New Zelanders. a very 
full and interesting account is given of the inhab- 
itants, their manners, customs, and general condi- 
tion, which are illustrated by a variety of well-ex- 
ecuted engravings. The general character of 
this work is already well known to most of our 
readers. We hope it will be so valued and pat- 
ronized that the enterprising publishers will be 
fairly rewarded for the labor and risk of publica- 
tion. 


Liberal Preacher. The number for October is 
just published. It contains a sermon by Rev. Mr 
Damon, of Amesbury, on “the Faith common to 
Christians.” 








Unitarian Advocate. No. IV. Vol. II. of this 
work was received just as we were putting our pa- 


per to press; we have not time even to name the 
contents. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





Andover Theological Seminary. The annual 
examination of the Students at the Seminary took 
place on Wednesday, Sept. 22. The exercises 
were commenced by prayer, and were as follows. 


Appropriate office of an Interpreter of the 
Scriptures, E. Jennison, Walpole, N. H. Proper 
manner of studying Christian Theology,.F. Fitch, 
Pawlet, Vt. Devortment of a Pastor towards 
sects who differ from him, J. M. C. Bartley, Lon- 
donderry, N. H. Circumstances of the age favor- 
able to the cultivation of Sacred Eloquence, J 
Batchelder, Wendell, N. H. The value of Men- 
tal Philosophy to the Christian Minister, J. B. Ken- 
dall, Philipston. Are the designations of time in 
the Apocalypse to be literally or figuratively un- 
derstood ? J. S. Emerson, Chester, N. H. Fre- 
quent change of Pastors, I. A. Hart, Oneida Co., 
N.Y. Exercises proper for one immediately be- 
fore entering on the work of the ministry, M. 
Winch, Holden. Importance of doctrinal preach- 
ing in revivals of religion, L. Farnam, Windham, 
Conn. The unreasonableness of objections against 
the sovereignty of God, G. W. Hathaway, Free- 
town. The abuse of reason in biblical investiga- 
tions, S. M. E. Kittle, Dorchester Influence of 
Voltaire, D. D. Gregory, Sand Lake, N. Y. Pow- 
er of illustration, A. W. M’Clure, Boston. Prim- 
itive Christianity contrasted with —— idolatry, 
G. B. Cheever, Hallowell, Me. xposition of 
Rom. iii. 25, 26, W. G. Shauffler, Stuttgard, Ger- 
many. Proper treatment of opposers to religion, 
C. H. Little, Boscawen, N. H. Directness in 
preaching, C. G. Safford, Exeter, N. H. 
Universalism, J. Abbot, Jr. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Translation and exegesis of the 110th Psalm, O. 
Herrick, Keene, N. H. Puritanism favorable to 
liberty, M. Kimball, Concord, N. H. Obstacles to 
the Preacher’s success, J. C. Parmelee, Benson, 
Vt. Dothe declarations of the sacred writers, 
that the Saints are “born again,”—-“ created 
anew,”—“ raised from the dead,”—imply a special 
work of grace in the hearts of the regenerate ? 
A Patten, Billerica. The Papal church, B. B. Ed- 
wards, Southampton. The proper standard of a 
preacher’s excellence, W. Adams, Andover. De- 
merit of sin, J. Fuller, Vershire, Vt. Practical 
importance of the exegetical study of the Bible to 
the minister of the gospel, O. Tinker, Worthing- 
ton. Why eloquence cannot, of itself, secure the 





cal entertainments, which have hitherto been 


success of the preacher, L. Woods, Jr. Andover. 
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Poem, written by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, for the sec- 
‘wond centennial celebration of the settlement of 

















SELECTED POETRY. 





CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 
The following are the first stanzasof « Prize 








‘Boston, and spoken on the evening of thecelebra- ; 


‘tion, at the Tremont Theatre. 


Spirit of Memory, 
‘Thou that hast garnered up the joys and fears, 
And all the hoary spoil of buried years, 

We bow to thee ; 
O, lift thy veil, and bid the past appear! — 
'Tis gathering, slowly gathering on my sight: 
Those dark old woods, where death and night 


- Held their companionship—were here: 
- Here, where the Muses’ temple stands, 


“Rang the fierce yell of savage bands. 
And save that withering cry, 
Or glimpse of savage warriors flight, 
Like the red meteer’s flashing light, 
That meets, yet mocks the eye— 
Save these, the waters and the wood, 
Stretched in unbroken solitude, 
T.one, fearful, desolate and sad the scene, 
For here the dove of peace had never been, 
Brooding o’er human hearts, till Hope was given, 
And the rude child of earth became the glorious 
heir of heaven. 


A sail! a sail! o’er yonder wave 
A freighted bark is sweeping on! 
Land of the learned, the proud, the breve, 
Mourn’st thou no treasure gone ? 
Thou island empire—forth from thee, 
Like wisdom, from the thunderer’s brow, 
Sprung the bright form of Liberty! 
And steadfast men have join’d her train ; 
Nor faggot’s blaze, nor dungeon’s chain, 
Can their firm purpose bow. 
‘They would have held the guarded pass, 
“Or shared thy doom, Leonidas, 
Had farth and duty cheered them en— 
They come! that Pilgrim band—they come! 
This lone land is their chosen home, 
And this broad world is won! 
These were our fathers—these were men— 
When shall we look upon their like again? 


Slowly as spreads the green of earth 
O’er the receding ocean’s bed ; 

Dim as the distant stars come forth, 
Uncertain as a vision fled 

Has been the old world’s toiling race, 

Ere she could give a nation place. 


Come hither ye, who countless ages scan, 

Searching the doubtful course of social man; 

Come, learn that Freedom mocks time’s slow ca- 

reer, 

Seizes his hoard, and showers his treasure here— 

But spurns his errors, hallowed e’er so long 

By seer, or sage, in sermon or in song. 

And ye, who would the deathless spirit bind, 
Come hither, and its unshorn strength be taught, 

Nor till ye calm the wave, and curb the wind, 
Dare to set bound’ries to the realm of thought! 








MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 





MR. OTIS’ ADDRESS. 

We regret that our limits do not permit us 
to introduce the whole of the Mayor’s Ad- 
dress, on the morning of the 17th, to the City 
Council, on first occupying their new cham- 
bers in the Old State House. We have giv- 
en such extracts of a wide and general bear- 
ing as are most likely to interest the mass of 
ourr eaders. 

After some appropriate preliminary remarks 
he proceeds to say ;— 

The spot on which we are convened is 
Patriot-Ground. It was consecrated by our 
pious ancestors to the duties of providing for 
the welfare of their infant settlement, and for 
a long series of years was occupied in succes- 
sion by the great and good men whom Prov- 
idence raised up to establish the institutions 
and liberties of their country. 

Having alluded in a very happy manner to 
that principle of our nature which leads us 
to view and contemplate with pleasure and 
interest the names, places and objects of an- 
cient renown, he proceeds to give a brief his- 
tory of the ‘Town House,’ as _ the building 
first erected there was called. It was first 
built of wood between the years 1657 and 
1659, and having been burnt in 1711 it was 
soon afterwards rebuilt of brick. In 1747 
the interior was consumed by fire, and it has 
since, undergone various changes within, in 
successive periods. From these minor top- 
ics, Mr. Otis advances to those of more gen- 
eral interest. 


But to this edifiee there is not only a natu- 
ral bnt ‘a spiritual body,” which is the im- 
mortal soul of Independence. Nor is there 
on the face of the earth, another building, 
however venerable for its antiquity, or stately 
in its magnificence—however decorated by 
columns and porticos, and cartoons, and 
statues, and altars, and outshining ‘ the 
wealth of Ormus or of Ind,” entitled in histo- 
ry to more honorable mention, (or whose 
spires and turrets are surrounded with a 
more glorious halo,) than this unpretending 
building. This assertion might be justified, 
by a review of the parts performed by those 
who have made laws, for a century after the 
first settlement of Boston—of their early con- 
tention for their chartered rights—of their 
perils and difficulties with the natives—of 
their costly and heroic exertions in favor of 
the mother country in the common cause.— 
But I pass over them all, replete as they are 
with interest—with wonder and with moral. 
Events posterior to those growing out of them 
indeed, and taking from them their complex- 
ion, are considered by reflecting men, as hav- 
ing produced more radical changes in the 
character, relations, prospects, and (so far as 
it becomes us to prophecy) in the destinies 





of the human family, ‘thah all éther events | 


and revdltitions that have'transpitéd since the 
Christian Era. I do not say thét the princi- 
ples which have led to these events originated 
here. But J venture to assert that here with- 
in these walls, they were first practically ap- 
plied to a well-regulated machinery of human 
passions, conscious rights, and steady move- 
ments, which forcing these United States to 
the summit of prosperity, has been adopted 
as a model by which other nations have been 
and will yet be propelled on the rail road 
which leads to universal Freedom. The 
power of these engines is self-moving and the 
motion is perpetual. Sages and philosophers 
had discovered that the world was made for 
the people who inhabit it; and that Kings 
were less entitled in their own right to its gov- 
ernment, than Lions, whose claims to be 
lords of the forest are supported by physical 
prowess. But the books and treatises which 
maintained these doctrines were read by the 
admirers of the Lockes and Sidneys and Mil- 
tons and Harringtons, and replaced on their 
shelves as brilliant Theories. Or if they im- 
pelled to occasional action, it ended in bring- 
ing new tyrants to the throne and sincere pat- 
riots to the scaffold. But your progenitors 
who occupied these seats first taught a whole 
people systematically to combine the united 
force of their moral and physical energies— 
to learn the rights of insurrection not as writ- 
ten in the language of the passions, but in 
codes and digests of its justifiable cases to en- 
force them under the restraints of discipline 
—to define and limit its objects—to be con- 
tent with success and make sure of its advan- 
tages. All this they did, and when the pro- 
pitious hour had arrived they called on their 
countrymen as the Angel called upon the 
Apostles, ‘‘Come rise up quickly, and the 
chains fell from their hands.” The inspiring 
voice echoed through the welkin in Europe 
and America and awakened nations. He 
who would learn the effects of it, must read 
the history of the world for the last half cen- 
tury. He who would anticipate the conse- 
quences must ponder well the probabilities 
with which time is pregnant, for the next.— 
The memory of these men is entitled toa 
full share of all the honor arising from the 
advantages derived to mankind from this 
change of condition, but yet is no more 
chargeable with the crimes and misfortunes, 
than is the memory of Fulton with the oc- 
casional bursting of a boiler. 

Shall I glance at some of the scenes and 
the actors who figured in them, within these 
walls? Shall I carry you back to the con- 
troversies between Governor Barnard and the 
House of Representatives, commencing near- 
ly seventy years ago, respecting the claims of 
the mother country to tax the Colonies with- 
out their consent? ‘To the stand made 
against writs of assistance in the chamber 
now intended for your Mayor and Aldermen, 
where and when, according to John Adams, 
“* Independence was born?” and whose star 
was then seen in the East, by wise men? To 


the memorable vindication of the House of 


Representatives by one of its members? ‘To 
the ‘‘ Rights of the Colonies’ adopted by the 
legislature as a text book, and transmitted by 
their order to the British Ministry? ‘To the 
series of patriotic resolutions, protests and 
State papers teeming with indignant elo- 
quence and irresistible argument in opposi- 
tion to the Stamp and other tax acts !—to 
the landing and quartering of troops in the 
town? To the rescinding of resolutions in 
obedience to royal mandates? ‘To the re- 
moval of the seat of Government and the 
untiring struggle in which the Legislature 
was engaged for fourteen or fifteen years, 
supported by the Adams’, the Thachers, the 
Hawleys, the Hancocks, the Bowdoins, the 
Quincys, and their illustrious colleagues? 
In fact the most important measures, which 
led to the emancipation of the Colonies, ac- 
cording to Hutchinson, a competent judge, 
originated in this house, in this apartment— 
with those men, who putting life and fortune 
on the issue adopted for their motto 


** Let such, such only tread this sacred floor 
Who dare to love their country, and be poor.” 


Events of a different complexion are also 
associated with the Boston Town House. At 
one time it was desecrated by the king’s 
troops quartered in the Representatives cham- 
ber and on the lower floor. At another time 
cannon were stationed and pointed towards 
its doors. Below the balcony in King’s 
street, on the doleful night of the 5th of 
March, the blood of the first victims to the 
military executions was shed. On the ap- 
pearance of the Governor, in the street, he 
was surrounded by an immense throng, who 
to prevent mischief to his person, though he 
had lost their confidence, forced him into 
this building, with the cry “To the town 
house! to the town-house!’’ He then went 
forth into the balcony and promising to use 
his endeavors to bring the offenders to justice 
and advising the people to retire, they dis- 
persed vociferating, Home! Home! The 
Governor and Council remained all night de- 
liberating in dismal conclave while the friends 
of their country bedewed their pillows with 
tears— such tears as Patriots shed for dy- 
ing laws.” But [ would not wish, under any 
circumstances to dwell upon incidents like 
these—thankful as I am that time which has 
secured our freedom, has extinguished our 
resentments. I therefore turn from these 
painful reminiscences and refer you to the day 
when Independence, mature in age and love- 
liness, advanced with angelic grace from the 
chamber in which she was born into the same 
balcony ; and holding in her hand the im- 
mortal scroll on which her name and charac- 
ter and the claims to her inheritance were in- 
scribed—received from the street filled with 
an impenetrable phalanx, and windows glit- 
tering with a blaze of beauty the heartfelt 
homage and the electrifying peals of the men, 
women and children of the whole city. The 
splendor of that glorious vision of my child- 
hood seems to be now present to my view, 
and the harmony of that universal concert to 
vibrate in my ear, 
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_ Such, gentlemen, is the cursory and mea- 
gre chronicle of the men and the occurence 
who have given celebrity to this building.— 
And if it be true, that we aré sow before the 
altar, whence the coals were taken which 
have kindled the flame of liberty in two hem- 
ispheres, you will realise with me the senti- 
ment already expressed, that the most inter- 
esting associations of the eventful history of 
the age might rise in natural strains and be 
indulged and presented on this occasion with- 
out violence to propriety. 








CHAMOIS HUNTING. 

The following striking remarks are from 

an article on Chamois hunting in the New 

Monthly and London Magazine, and were: 
first selected for the Boston Courier. 


The chamois has been confined by its Ma- 
ker to those icy palaces of Nature, amidst 
which that Maker’s presence is more imme- 
diately and sensibly felt. It has always 
struck me that the ocean is the fittest em- 


God’s immensity and eternity; the Alps, of 
his unapprochable power, and everlasting un- 
variableness. In the sea, wave succeeds 
wave for ever and for ever; billow swells 
upon billow, and you see no end thereof.— 
But magnificent a spectacle as ocean ever is, 
at all times, and under all aspects, it still 
cannot be enjoyed without some alloy, It 
must be seen either from a ship, in which 
man enters too much; or from the land, 
which again breaks the unity of the idea. 
The effect of the scenes among which the 
chamois-hunter lives, is weakened by no such 
intrusion as this. Man’s works enter not 
there. Fyom the moment he quits the chalet 
in which he has taken his short rest, until 
his return, he sees no trace of man; but 
dwells amid scenery stampea only with its Cre- 
ator’s omnipotence and immutability. Nature 
is always interesting. Elsewhere she is love- 
ly, beautiful; Aere she is awful, sublime.— 
Elsewhere she shrouds all things in a tempor- 
ary repose, again to clothe them with supass- 
ing beauty and verdure. But here there is 
no change; such as the first winter beheld 
them, after they sprang from the hands of 
their Great Architect, such they still are— 
like himself, unchangeable and unapproacha- 
ble. Nor summer’s heat, nor winter’s cold, 
have any effect on their everlasting hues ; 
nor can the track or works of man stain the 
purity of their unsullied snows! His voice 
may not even reach that upper air to disturb 
“the sacred calm that breathes around’— 
that stilly silence which holds for ever, save 
when the lauwine wakes it with the voice of 
thunder! In such situations, it is impossible 





not to feel as far elevated in mind as in body, 
| above the petty cares, the frivolous pursuits, 
| ‘the low ambition,” of this nether world. 
| If any one desire really to feel that all is van- 
ity here below ; if he wish to catch a glimps 
of the yet undeveloped capabilities of his na- 
ture, of those mysterious longings, after which 
the heart of man so vainly yet so earnestly 
aspires —let him wander amongst the higher 
Alps, and alone. 

Scenes like these must be seen and felt; 
they cannot be described. Languages were 
formed in the plain; and they have no words 
adequately to represent the sensations which 
all must have experienced among mountain 
scenery. A man may pass all his life in 
towns, and the haunts of men, without know- 
ing he possesses within him such feelings as 
a single day’s chamois-hunting will awaken. 
A lighter and purer air is breathed there ; 
and the body, being invigorated by exercise 
and temperance, renders the mind more ca- 
pable of enjoyment. Though earthly sounds 
there are none, I have often remarked, amid 
‘this solemn silence, an undefinable hum, 
which yet is not sound, but seems, as it were 
the still sma!l voice of Nature communing 
with the heart, through other senses than we 
are at present conscious of possessing. 

If ever my earthly spirit has been roused 
to a more worthy contemplation of the Al- 
mighty Author of Creation, it has been at 
such moments as these; when I have looked 
around on a vast amphitheatre of rocks, torn 
by ten thousand storms, and of Alps clothed 
with the spotless mantle of everlasting snow. 
Above me, was the clear blue vault of heav- 
en, which at such elevations seems so percep- 
tibly nearer and more azure; far below me, 
the vast glacier, from whose chill bosom is- 
sues the future river, which is there com- 
mencing its long course to the ocean; high 
over head, those icy pinnacles on which 
countless winters have spread their dazzling 
honors ; who is there that could see himself 
surrounded by objects such as these, and not 
feel his soul elevated from Nature to Nature’s 
God? Yes, land of the mountain and the 
torrent! land of the glacier and the avalan- 
che! who could wander amidst thy solitudes 
of unrivalled magnificence without catching 
a portion, at least, of the inspiration they are 
so calculated to excite? ! wonder not that 
thy sons, cradled among thy ever-matchless 
scenery, should cling with such filial affection 
to the mountain-breast that nursed them, and 
yearn for their native cot amid the luxuries 
of foreign cities ; when even a stranger, born 
in softer lands, and passing but a few months’ 
pilgrimage within thy borders, yet felt him- 
self at once attached to thee as to a second 
home ; nor yet can hear without emotion the 
— that remind him of thy hills of free- 
om! 





THE LATE CELEBRATION. 

At the close of certain resolves passed by 
the Committee of Arrangements, expressing 
their thanks to various committees of socie- 
ties, we find the following. 

Resolved, That the lively impressions pro- 
duced on the minds of the Committee by this 
celebration, would be but imperfectly convey- 
ed by the foregoing resolutions, if they omit- 
ed the expression of their respectful acknowl- 
edgments to their fellow citizens in general, 





for their hearty concurrence in the arrange- 














blem, and conveys the deepest impression of 


ments of the occasion, or failed to avow their 
admiration of the universal decorum that 
marked the conduct of the whole population, 
—as though each individual of the immense 
multitude by which the avenues of the city 
were thronged, had felt that the conduct of 


the Fathers, and that, as members of one 
common family, they should bring with them, 
to that patriotic assemblage, all the decent 
amenities of the fireside, to temper and puri- 
fy the more enthusiastic enjoyments of the 
public celebration. 





THE INDULGENCE OF GRIEF. 


It is not in the power of every one to prevent 
the calamities of life—but it evinces true magnan- 
imity to bear up under them with fortitude and se- 
renity. The indulgence of grief is made a merit 
of by many, who, when misfortunes occur, obsti- 
nately refuse all consolation, till the mind, oppres- 
sed with melancholy, sinks under its weight.— 
Such conduct is not only destructive to health, 
but inconsistent with reason, religion, and com- 
mon sense. “ There are,” says South, “what may 
be called the ceremonies of sorrow ; the pomp and 
ostentation of effeminate grief, which speak not so 
much the greatness of the misery as the smallness 
of the mind.” 

To persevere 
In obstinate condolement, is a course 
Of impious stubbornness, unmanly grief. 
It shows a will most incorrect to heaven, 
A heart unfortified, a mind impatient ; 
An understanding simple and unschooled. 


Change of ideas is as necessary to health as 





change of posture. When the mind dwells long 
upon one subject,—especially if it be of a disagree- 
able and depressing nature, it injures all the func- 
tions of the body. Hence the prolonged indul- 
gence of grief spoils the digestion, and destroys 
the appetite. The spirits become habitually de- 
pressed—the body emaciated, and the fluids de- 
prived of their appropriate supply of nutriment 
from without, are greatly vitiated. Thus, many a 
constitution has been seriously injured by a family 
misfortune, or any occurrence giving rise to ex- 
cessive grief. It is, indeed, utterly impossible 
that any person of a dejected mind should enjoy 
health. Life may, it is true, be dragged on for 
years. But whoever would live to good old age, 
and vigorous withal, must be good humored and 
cheerful. This, however, is not at all times in 
our power—yet our temper of mind, as well as 
our actions, depends greatly upon ourselves.— 
We can either associate with cheerful or melan- 
choly companions—mingle in the offices and 
uumusements of life—or sit still, and brood over our 
calamities, as we choose. These and many simi- 
lar things, are certainly within our power—and 
froom these the mind very commonly takes its com- 
plc:xion. 

‘Che variety of scenes which present themselves 
to our senses, were certainly designed to prevent 
our attention from being too constantly fixed upon 
one single object. Nature abounds with variety, 
and the mind, unless chained down by habit, de- 
lig hts in the contemplation of new objects. Ex- 
amune them for some time—when the mind begins 
to rec oil, shift the scene. By these means a con- 
start succession of new ideas may be kept up, till 
what v.re disagreeable disappear. Thus, travel- 
ling-—o <casional excursions into the country—the 
study of any art or science—reading or writing 
on such : tubjects as deeply engage the attention, 
will expel grief sooner than the most sprightly 
amusemer ts. We have already repeatedly said, 
that the bi »>dy cannot enjoy health, unless it be ex- 
ercised—-n either can the mind: indolence nour- 
ishes grief. When the mind has nothing else to 
think of but calamities, it is no wonder that it 
dwells upon them. Few persons are hurt by 
grief, ifthey pursue their business or their active 
duties with attention. When, therefore, misfor- 
tune happens —instead of abstracting ourselves 
from the world, or from business, we ought to en- 
gage in it with more than ordinary attention—to 
discharge with double diligence the duties of our 
station, and to mingle with friends of a social 
and cheerful disposition. Innocent amusements 
are by no means to be neglected ; these, by lead- 
ing the mind to the minute contemplation of agree- 
able objects, help to dispel the gloom which mis- 
fortunes shed over it. They cause time to seem 
less tedious, and have many other beneficial ef- 
fects. But it is to be lamented that too many per- 
sons, when overwhelnved with grief, betake them- 
selves to the intoxicating bowl. This is making 
the cure worse than the disease, and seldom fails 
to end in the ruin of fortune, character, happiness 
and constitution. Journal of Health. 








ANECDOTE. 

At the late meeting of the Anti-Slavery 
Society in London, Mr. Buxton related the 
following anecdote, to illustrate the nature of 
the claim to the service of slaves. 


In Philadelphia a free man of color was 
suspected of having stolen goods in his pos- 
session, and when cited ard brought before a 
magistrate, he candidly confessed it. ‘ In- 
deed I have got the knife and corkscrew,” 
said he, “ I bought them from Tom knowing 
that he stole them; but I paid him honestly 
for them.” ‘‘ Indeed!” said the magistrate, 
‘‘ you buy stolen goods, knowing them to be 
stolen, and yet you say, you pay for them hon- 
estly ; we will teach you better justice than 
that:—you must be flogged. Do you not 
know that the purchaser of stolen property, 
knowing it to be stolen, is just as criminal as 
the thief himself?” “* But do you flog every 
buyer of stolen goods?” said the accused. 
‘* Undoubtedly, if he is convicted,” answered 
the judge. ‘ There is Tom’s master! catch 
him constable! he bought Tom, knowing 
him to be stolen, as I bought the knife and 
the corkscrew ; and the only difference be- 
tween his purchase and mine is, that Tom 
was stolen from his father and mother, where- 
as the knife and corkscrew that Tom stole 
had no father and mother.” 





VULGARITY OF FOREIGN QUOTATIONS. 


There is nothing to our eyes and ears 
more essentially vulgar, graceless, and igno- 
rant, than the interlarding conversation or 
writing with foreign phrases, exotic words, 
and sounds, which though harmonious amon 

kindred sounds, become harsh, discordant, 
and disagreeable, when planted in the midst 
ofa language with which they claim little af- 
finity. ‘The nasal tones of the French—the 
gutteral of the Spanish—destroy, for example 
the melody of an English sentence into which 
they may be introduced, and break up the 
chain of oral and rythmatical affinities which 
run through the whole speech of a people.— 
In this respect, perhaps, public taste is im- 





the Sons would best vindicate the virtues of 


its veto upon that superficial pretence to the 
knowledge of foreign tongues, which shows 
itself in the slipshod vanity of dragging in. 
some un-English word on every possible oc- 
casion. 't.s not thus that literature is en. 
riched, or language improved, but by those: 
quiet and promising studies which gather el- 
oquence and truth in the fields of knowledge.. 
Foreign Quarterly Review. 
DR. WILLARD’S HYMNS. 

IN the Press, *“‘ Sacred Poetry and Music reconcil- 
ed,” being a Collection of Hymas, iatended to secure 
a coincidence between the Poetic and the Musical 
emphases. By Samue. WiLuarpD, D.D. A. AS, 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

As the principal desiga of this book may to some be 
new, and on that account, perhaps, liable to objection, 
a few expressions of approbation from respectable 
sources may not be supertiuons. 

Extracts from a communication on the connexion 
between Sacred Poetry and Sacred Music, in the 
Christian Disciple. Vol. 4, page 281, new series. 

‘** All poetry has a certain rhythm and certain ac- 
cents. All musie has a certain rhythm and certain ac- 
cents. Now the object simply is, whenever we unite 
poetry with music, to effect coincidence between those ; 
not to suffer the rhythm of the one to interfere with 
and contradict that of the other, nor the accent of one 
to fall upon an unaccented portion of the other. When 
this statement is made, there is no one, who does not 
assent to its reasonableness, and who would not pro- 
nounce any practice opposite to this perfectly irration- 
al and absurd, destructive, indeed, of the main purpose 
for which music and verse are united. Yet such is 
our actual practice. We are continually having aceent 
in the music, where there is none in the verse, and ac- 
centin the verse where there is none in the tune. If 
one will give attention, he will detect incongruities 
every sabbath, which, if we were not so familiarly ac- 
customed to them, would be in a high degree distress. 
ing and offensive. We could not endure a reader of 
poetry, who should thus violate propriety, and play 
false with the sense ; we should say that he destroyed 
the very soul of the piece. Yet this is done, mare or 
less in nearly every hymn that is sung; an abuse, that 
would be insufferable, if we had not borne it from our 
cradles.” 

From a review of Regular Hymns published in the 
Christian Examiner, vol. 1, page 224. 

** We are persuaded that a more reasonable and self- 
evident proposition, than the main position of our au- 
thoi, can hardly be stated ;” and “ that nothing more 
than a fair statement is needed to make the principle 
in question understood and approved.” 

‘** Hymns have been constructed with too little regard 
to the purpose for which they are designed. They 
have been too generally made to be read rather than 
to be sung. They conform to the rules of poetical 
composition, but their musical adaptation has been 
disregarded.—All licenses in verse should be avoided, 
which are not equally allowable in music. Otherwise 
it is plain, that there may be an interference between 
the rhythm ef the stanza, and that of the tune, which 
shall destroy the effect of both.” 

However different the stanzas, “each is to be sung 
to the same tune, and therefore in singing must be 
forced into the same accents, emphases, and pauses. 

** Let the must graceful variety be given to the stan- 
zas, which the writer can devise, it is done away in 
the singing, for the tune has not and cannot have this 
variety. Is it not better then to frame the stanzas 
alike at first, that in the performance they may be sung 
according to the measure, than to seek a variety, 
which the performance inevitably violates into aforc- 
ed, unnatural, vexatious sameness ?”’ 

Extracts from a Review of ‘* Regular Hymns,” in 
the U. S. Literary Gazette for July, 1824. 

** The main point, which our author would secure, is 
this: that in any given hymn the stanzas should all be 
formed on the same model, and adapted to the same 
tuae ; so that the modulation of no line in _ the poetry 
should contradict that of the music. This looks like a 
very reasonable proposition, and some may fancy it 
like soberly laying down the maxim, that, if a man 
have six coats, they ought all to fit him. It is in fact 
a parallel proposition, and yet, self evident as it may 
be, it never has been thought absurd to deny it in 
practice. Nay, so much are we governed by custom, 
that we quietly bear to have fine verses matched to 
tunes, which they as ill fit as the armor of Goliath the 
youthtul limbs of David. Now it certainly is absurd to 
keep out of view the express object, for which the 
composition is designed. That object ought in all 
reason, to determine the charecter of the composition. 
Various licenses may be given to him, who writes 
what is to be read, which cannot be claimed by him, 
who writes what shail! be sung.’’ 

** We are very sure that common psalmody will con- 
tinue to be infinitely below all other music in interest 
and effect, until the principles laid down in this little 
bock are understood and acted upon.” 

Extracts from the report of the committee of the 
Third Parish in Hingham, to whom this collection 
was submitted in manuscript, and by whom it was re- 
commended. 

“‘In one point, all the selections, which have yet 
appeared are entirely deficient. It is in the adaptation 
of the poetic emphases and rhythm, to the musical em- 
phases and rhythm. In reading poetry the emphases 
may be thrown back and forward on different parts of 
the line in different stanzas, without producing any un- 
pleasant effect. In long pieces, indeed, it is necessary 
to vary the emphases apd rhythm in order to prevent 
a disagreeable nonotony. But in hymns of three or 
four stanzas, this variety is entirely unnecessary. It 
is rather an injury in reading. The regular emphases 
recur to the ear just often enough to become pleasant, 
and then the hymn closes.”’ 

‘“* The deficiency in the range of subjects has already 
been mentioned. This deficieney Dr. W. has in a very 
satisfactory manner, supplied. The hymns also have 
been reduced to a more convenient length.” 

**On the supposition that the principle adopted in 
this selection is of no value, a supposition, by the way, 
which is presumed no one will admit; even on this 
supposition, we may expect a ‘etter selection than 
we now have ; and better than any, which has yet ap- 
peared.” Sept. 18. 
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